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CHAPTER 1. 


THE ESPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THIS 
GENERATION. 


Everyone has at least heard of the that most effective 
of war-time posters which depicted a little boy asking his 
father, ‘‘What did you do in the Great War?’’ . One 
feels that the situation now warrants a similar poster 
asking of every adult, “‘What did you do for the Great 
Peace?’’ for, if a genuine and lasting peace is ever to 
be established, it will only be through the efforts of 
this’ generation of men and women for the following 
reasons :— 

Firstly, we alone know the whole truth of the matter 
—the futility of any kind of ‘‘Armed Peace’’, such as 
some opponents of disarmament are now counselling ; 
the nemesis of an uninformed .and unimaginative outlook 
on world affairs, such as most of us possessed in 1914; 
the widespread demoralisation, the horror, the stupidity, 
and the incredible waste of modern warfare, its almost 
equally hideous and protracted aftermath. This is all 
first-hand knowledge which will die with us, unless we 
incorporate it in something more permanent than mem- 
ories. We cannot expect any other generation to under- 
stand it as we have been forced to understand it.. Our 
experience must be used to save the youth of the future 
from our tragedy. Speaking of the young people of 
1914, Sir Ian Hamilton rightly pointed out that they 
went into the war as into a game—to find it a grave.: 
Unless we, with all our knowledge, bestir ourselves it 
will be the same again, except that the grave will be 
reached via the torture chamber of the newer horrors 
devised by science. As we protect our children from 
fire by placing fireguards in our homes and by warning 
them against its lure, so must we protect young people 
from the conflagration of war by establishing safeguards 
against it in the international sphere and by seeing eet 
they are not fascinated by its glamour. 
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Secondly, it is important to'remember that we ‘have 
suffered and experienced these things'as a generation, 
not just here and :there, as.in the largely localised: wars 
of the past, but: to ‘some’ extent in -every country of the 
world. Surely it: would be iniquitous ‘in“us to let pass 
this unique opportunity of laying’ the foundations of an 
universal peace, such as has been dreamed of for centuries 
by the best minds of all nations, but has never come 
within the bounds of practicability before. 

Thirdly, we know. that, ghastly as was the. fast war, 
the next one, as a result ‘of. scientific developments, will 
be incomparably worse. Nothing will survive. ofvall that 
we have built and striven for. » Another such -war will 
not give another generation the chance to create a peace 
in a civilised: world. —-It is) not only ‘the safety-of our 
children that is at stake, but civilisation itself. 

Fourthly, we must bear in mind that, though another 
world war may seem a remote possibility at the moment, 
experience should have taught us that the very pre- 
parations for it bring it nearer, and it should be obvious 
to all that these preparations are a constant hindrance 
to the social betterment of our country and the welfare 
of our children. Armaments are ever growing in expense, 
and are therefore ever absorbing more and more of the 
national income, so that there will be less and less for 
all other purposes. Within living memory a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer resigned rather than countenance an 
expenditure of some forty million pounds for war pur- 
poses, but to-day we never budget for less than one 
hundred million. Precious substances like radium are 
also utilised for war purposes, thereby keeping up the 
price and reducing the amount available for curative work. 
We cannot afford both war and modern civilisation. 

Fifthly, we have to remember that, accentuated by 
the war but in existence long before it, is a mass of 
problems which must be tackled by the world as a whole 
and by a world at leisure, if civilisation is to reach its 
full stature. We cannot, for example, allow millions to 
starve in a world of plenty, nor ourselves to wax fat on 
the products of exploited native labour, nor needless ob- 
stacles in the shape of monopolies and tariffs to keep from 
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us. the. riches: ofthe earth.. Such things. are incompatible 
with either Christianity: or. progress. There is a crying 
need for co-ordination in:a thousand spheres and we must 
see to it that the need is: met while: the problems are 
still within our competence: to solve. The peace we need 
is not a gap between two wars, but the real opportunity 
to carry out a strenuous, adventurous, and probably ex- 
pensive. programme of reconstruction in. our own country 
and in the world. 

Lastly, there should be little need to remind’ readers 
of. this pamphlet of the dual debt we owe—to the men 
and women: who. suffered: and died in ‘‘the war to end 
war’’, and ‘to the children whose inheritance we have made 
so poor by. the blindness and stupidity that allowed us to 
countenance the circumstances that AAS the Great War 
inevitable. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TASK BEFORE US. 


(i.) As CITIZENS. 


If future generations and civilisation are to be saved, 
we must take action now in both the political and edu- 
cational sphere. In the realm of politics it will’ obviously 
be necessary to remove armaments for ever from the 
reach of youth, lest they be misled into using them by 
those whose interest it is to promote wars. It will be 
necessary also to build as upon a rock the courts of 
international justice and arbitration, whither the rising 
generation may be accustomed to seeing the nations resort 
when disputes have arisen. Before the children in our 
schools come of age to manage the world for themselves, 
much political machinery ought to have been installed, 
tested, and firmly established for the co-ordination of 
the work and interests of nations in all those spheres 
where co-operation would be valuable or conflict likely. 
Lastly, those parts of the Covenant which stand for the 
new order in such matters as the treatment of native and 
backward peoples ought to be fully implemented, and a 
tradition established from which it would not be easy for 
any nation to break away. Such, in the barest outline, 
seems our task as citizens. 


(ii.) As TEACHERS. 


In the educational sphere, which is our immediate 
concern, the work to be done is quite as important and 
as urgent as that in the political sphere. Indeed, the 
one is the complement of the other. It would be futile 
either to establish elaborate machinery for peace and 
co-operation and to neglect the education of our successors 
in its purpose and use, or to educate a generation of 
peace-lovers in a world on the verge of war, as ours 
undoubtedly will be, if we allow the old international 
relationships to be re-established and the old race in ar- 
maments to re-commence. 
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The Difficulty of the Teacher’s Task. 


People sometimes talk as though this work of edu- 
cating children in the way of peace were an easy task, 
merely a matter of presenting in a vivid manner the 
horrors of war or giving a few talks on the League 
of Nations. They would throw the whole responsibility 
upon the teacher, and especially upon the teacher of 
history. Such people fail to realise that intelligent world 
citizenship, which alone can save civilisation, is not to 
be secured on such easy terms. Talks on the horrors 
of war, for example, especially in the case of boys, often 
have exactly the opposite effect to that intended, besides 
being an inadequate way of meeting a highly complex 
need; while rare, disconnected talks on the League of 
Nations scarcely make any impression at all, as the writer 
found from her experiences in a girls’ secondary school. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few words the kind of 
mental training necessary but, broadly speaking, it is as 
follows. We should aim at instilling into our pupils an 
abiding sense of the essential unity of mankind based 
on our common humanity and our common destiny. This 
unity not only requires recognition, but also needs trans- 
lating into actuality by means of some such organisation 
as the League of Nations. Modern warfare is an abomin- 
able breach of that fellowship which should prevail among 
the peoples, and is to be abhorred as a means of settling 
disputes among brethren. Patriotism is a natural, neces- 
sary, and praiseworthy part of our loyalty to the world 
and to mankind, but it is only a part. In President 
Wilson’s famous words, children should grow up to be 
‘fas ashamed of being disloyal to humanity as they are 
now of being disloyal to their country’’. They must 
learn, too, that peace does not mean stagnation, but that 
their country and their world will be for ever calling to 
them for their highest service, and that, in serving ac- 
cording to their capacities, they will find the adventure 
and excitement and comradeship which has hitherto been 
wrongly considered the prerogative of war. 

This last point is most important and has been ad- 
mirably developed by Miss Vera Brittain in her ‘‘Testa- 
ment of Youth’’. She writes :— 
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“It is, I think, this glamour, this magic, this in- 
comparable keying up of the spirit in a time of mortal 
conflict, which constitutes the pacifists’ real problem— 
a problem still incompletely imagined and still quite 
unsolved. The causes of war are always falsely repre- 
sented; its honour is dishonest and its glory meretri- 
cious, but the challenge to spiritual endurance, the 
intense sharpening of all the senses, the vitalising con- 
sciousness of a common peril for a common end, re- 
main to allure these boys and girls who have just reached 
the age when love and friendship and adventure call 
more persistently than at any other time. The glamour 
may be the mere delirium of fever, which as soon as 
war is over shows itself for the will-o’-the-wisp that 
it is, but while it lasts no emotion known to man seems 
as yet to have quite the compelling power of this en- 
larged vitality.’’ 


In an article published still more recently, she suggests 
something tremendously spectacular, a sort of crusade 
for peace, to capture the imagination of the young, but 
one cannot help thinking that the solution lies rather in 
the teaching of new and better conceptions of peace, 
patriotism, and internationalism. The true patriot of 
the future has been well described by another woman 
writer in the words :— 


‘“Who loves his country will not rest 
Content with vow and pledge alone, 
But flies her banner in his breast 
And counts her destiny his own— 

Not only when the bugle plays 
Stands forth to give his life for her, 
But on the field of common days 
Is strong to live his life for her. 
He is not satisfied to claim 
As heritage, her power and fame, 
But striving, gains the right to wear 
The shining honour of her name’’. 
Nancy Byrd Turner. 


As Professor Bompas Smith says of this whole prob- 
lem in his book, ‘‘The Nation’s Schools’’ ;— 
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“The task is ‘not»an easy one, for we have here 
an obvious example of an interest which takes an im- 
perfect. form in the community at large, and which the 
schools. have therefore to purify and strengthen, not 
to. accept. as ready-made. . A. great change in our 
traditional mental outlook is required which the schools 

can bring about by dint of serious effort Secor by 
‘their best thought and insight.’’ 


_ AS is indicated in this passage, another of the areat 
ébstactes: to. our success as teachers. of the new outlook 
is-to be found in the average child’s environment. After 
all; school ts not the only force moulding our. pupils’ 
outlook. ‘The home, the cinema, the wireless, the news- 
paper, ‘the library, pageantry of various’ kinds. only to 
mention some of’ the influences, all contribute their quota. 
At the moment, many of these: are distinctly hostile to 
the cause of peace. What, for instance, would be one’s 
attitude to the League of Nations, if. posters and head- 
lines and. most newspaper articles were the chief sources 
of one’s information concerning it? How seldom can 
one go to a cinema without having one’s martial instincts 
played upon by the items in the news reel, if not by the 
other films in the programme? -What does the Govern- 
ment do for. peace teaching to compare with the thrills 
if so lavishly and deliberately provides for our children 
at Hendon, at Aldershot, at Tidworth, and _Auring. the 
various Navy “Weeks? 

The causes for this laméntable state’ of etna? are 
numerous. They include the proved machinations of the 
armament firms and the refusal of so many purveyors of 
news and entertainment to acknowledge any kind of 
moral responsibility to the community they serve. What 
is far more serious, as well as more germane to this 
- argument, they include, also, the failure of thousands of 
people to grasp the many, varied- and slow-maturing 
causes which breed wars, and the sustained efforts which 
will be necessary for the creation of a vital peace. For 
this failure education in the’ past- must bear much of 
the blame. The War'has made most people of this genera- 
tion .peace-lovets by~ sentiment, -but-defects.in their up- 
bringing prevent many. from being peace-lovers in action. 
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They are too prejudiced, too short-sighted, too ignorant 
of history to be able to meet the needs of the times. 
What Francis Thompson said of the nineteenth century 
may become tragically true of the twentieth :— 

‘“Thou wast half-hearted 

Wishing peace, but not the means of it.’’ 


The events of the years since the war have proved 
conclusively that anti-war sentiment is not enough for 
the pacification of the world, and we must see to it that 
the children in our schools are given something more 
helpful and more practical. 
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CHAPTER. IIT. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
(i.) Out-oF-ScHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


Out-of-school activities can do much to create in child- 
ren the international mind that the times demand. In 
most secondary and in a large number of elementary 
schools it has been found practicable to establish Junior 
Branches of the League of Nations Union. One of the 
greatest tributes to the efficiency of their work is to be 
found in the zest with which the now notorious resolution 
disclaiming the obligation to fight for one’s king and 
country was passed first by the Oxford Union and then 
by University debating societies all over the country. 
On Merseyside, an annual essay competition has been or- 
ganised in elementary and central schools with excellent 
results, the peace societies, the teachers and the Local 
Education Authority all working harmoniously togethe: 
to make the scheme a success. The Lord Mayor awards 
the cup at a meeting in the Town Hall and so the children 
who have given time and thought to the subject of peace 
receive something of that public attention and commend- 
ation usually reserved for the successful competitors in 
efforts organised by militant or imperialistic bodies like 
the Navy League. Details of the scheme are given in 
appendix B. 

One of the great merits of both the Junior Branches 
and of the Merseyside Essay Competion is that they en- 
courage a close study of the machinery, problems, tri- 
umphs, and failures of the League of Nations, and not 
just vague sentiment. The League of Nations may not 
be the last word in peace-making but, as a working model 
of the kind of thing that will certainly be required, it 
is admirable. Some training in the technique of world 
action seems imperative if children are to become in- 
telligent citizens of the world. 

Such exhibitions as that held just after the war in 
Liverpool, Reading, and other places under the title of 
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“The World Service Exhibition’’, or a more recent one 
held in Ealing called ‘‘Geneva at Ealing’’ serve the same 
useful purpose. According to a writer in the June number 
of “‘Headway’’, the last-mentioned exhibition proved so 
popular with children that numbers could not be admitted. 
Many members of the N.U.W.T., to judge from a report 
in ‘“The Woman Teacher’’ of 13th April, 1934, were much 
impressed by the war section of an exhibition at the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Speaking generally, experi- 
ence has shown that, for such exhibitions to be of real 
value to children, they (i.) must be positive in their appeal, 
and (ii.) should not be mere exhibitions of inanimate 
objects or pictures, as in the Cambridge Exhibition, but 
should include the services of intelligent and understand- 
ing guides. Lecturettes, pageantry, and other displays, 
such as a Model Assembly, much enhance the force of 
the lessons. 

On the principle that ‘‘things seen are mightier than 
things heard’’, teachers ought also to pay some attention 
to the film. Besides encouraging children to go to those 
pictures which are worth while and warning them against 
the glorification of war in others, they might well explore 
the possibilities of showing suitable films in their schools. 
The League of Nations Union has a small stock of these 
and also of lantern slides, which it is willing to send 
on loan to responsible people. Where a school feels 
itsef unable to manage this, it might be possible for it 
to combine with others in the neighbourhood or to induce 
the local peace societies to undertake it as a -valuable 
piece of propaganda. 


(ii.) THE Work IN SCHOOL. 


It is a mistake to think that out-of-school activities 
are going to solve the whole problem. Something more 
sustained and more universal is necessary. In the Junior 
Branches, for instance, are only to be found the intelli- 
gent and thoughtful minority, and the rest of the school 
goes on its way scarcely touched at all by this admirable 
voluntary effort, and is possibly much more impressed by 
the O.T.C. in its midst, if it is a boys’ public or second- 
ary school. Furthermore, it is quite conceivable that any 
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of our pupils may be imbibing from various lessons ideas 
quite incompatible with loyal or intelligent world citizen- 
ship. 

One feels, indeed, that Training Colleges and Uni- 
versity Training Departments are still sending out far 
too many teachers unenlightened in this particular direc- 
tion, and that the Board of Education might do more 
by means of summer schools, etc., to help the older 
teacher to inculcate these ideals. 

The movement to induce Local Authorities to send a 
small percentage of their teachers every year to Geneva 
to study the League at first hand seems an excellent 
idea (see ‘‘Education’’ 11th May, 1934) and one that 
would do much to encourage the more zealous and arouse 
the more lethargic in-what the Prince of Wales has aptly 
called ‘‘The greatest Crusade of all—the Crusade for 
World Peace’’. 


The Great Requirement. 


What is required in all types of schools more than 
anything else is a re-orientation of the whole curriculum, 
both in the interests of education and of the future peace 
and prosperity of the world. This would be far more 
eflective and is far more necessary than either out-of- 
school activities or the introduction of a new subject into 
the already overcrowded curriculum. Children should be 
made to realise that all that is taught them is a precious 
inheritance to which the peoples of all ages and of all 
nations have contributed, and that all over the world 
men’ and women are labouring now to make that inherit- 
ance yet richer for the children of the future. No subject 
just drops from the skies, no subject is the sole product 
of British brains, on no subject has the last word been 
said. From this point of view even the study of mathe- 
matics can help to create the international mind, because 
its long history can be pointed out and emphasis placed 
upon contributions made to it by such peoples as the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Hindus and the Arabs. An 
interesting and useful book on this theme is ‘‘The Story 
of Reckoning in the Middle Ages’’ by Florence Yeldam. 
The vast debt of the gymnast to the Scandinavian countries 
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is another case in point. If everything were consistently 
taught from this angle, not only would education come 
to have more reality and more unity, but our pupils 
would realise something of their debt to the world as a 
whole and therefore of their obligation to the world as 
a whole. They would gain some conception of world 
loyalty and world service. 

As, nowadays, every teacher is expected to be ‘‘a 
teacher of English because every teacher is a teacher in 
English’’ and ‘‘the whole of the time-table is, therefore, 
available for the teaching of English’’ (Report of Depart- 
mental Committee on the Position of English in the Edu- 
cational System), so one feels everyone in the profession 
should be a teacher of internationalism and the whole 
time-table is their opportunity. Naturally, certain sub- 
jects lend themselves far more than others to the inculca- 
tion of the ideals of peace and co-operation, but all mem- 
bers of the staff, provided they are on the watch, will 
find suitable openings during the course of the year’s 
work. Much of the training will be somewhat negative in 
character, as when the teacher of singing has to supply 
the corrective to some blatant war-song of long ago 
which, by its artistic merits, has to be accorded a place 
in the syllabus... Often when reading the works of older 
authors for any purpose, one is struck by their insen- 
sitiveness to war or suffering, as, for instance, Mungo 
Park’s indifference to slavery. It is most important that 
the teacher should prevent the child from unconsciously 
adopting a similar attitude. Even the broadcast lessons 
for schools need watching. Most of them are admirable 
from this point of view but, now and then, a jarring note 
is struck, and in any case the attitude of mind of the 
B.B.C. towards things martial is obvious and should 
make teachers cautious of the programmes arranged for 
their pupils. The price of peace, as of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance, as much on the part of the teacher as of the 
statesman. Sometimes one cannot help wishing that all 
teachers were asked to take one of those mediaeval oaths 
administered by the Church at an earlier period in history 
when, as now, war threatened the very foundations of 
civilisation. One such oath ran as follows ;— 
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“I (name) swear upon the Holy Gospels of God, 
to guard the peace faithfully, to watch in loyal faith 
over all that touches peace, and I promise to be true 
to peace in all things and in everything implied in 
peace. ’’ 

(Quoted in Plater’s ‘Primer of Peace and War’’) 
Only thus one feels can the schools accomplish the high, 
but arduous, task demanded of them. 


The Contribution of English. 


Many people wrongly regard history as the only sub- 
ject affording any scope for the inculcation of the ideals 
we have in mind but, looking back on one’s own school- 
days, one realises that a great many of one’s more general 
views of life emanated from the composition lesson. There 
one heard discussed by way of preparation or correction 
such big issues as “‘A White Australia’’, ‘‘The Yellow 
Peril’’, Conscription, the pros and cons of war itself. 
One also heard perhaps for the first time that ‘‘The 
pen is mightier than the sword’’, that ‘‘Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war’’. Such lessons make 
a deep impression on the adolescent just becoming inter- 
ested in the outside world, and there can be no doubt 
but that, in the choice of subject and still more in the 
discussion upon it, the teacher of English has a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for instilling into his or her pupils the 
right attitude of mind. But the teaching of English 
should mean far more than this. It is one of the funda- 
mental subjects in the curriculum and, if rightly taught, 
should produce ultimately men and women whom neither 
politicians nor newspapers could beguile; articulate folk, 
not like so many to-day who carry no weight in the right 
cause, because they are quite unable to express the truth 
that is in them. The language itself, woven as it is of 
so many foreign strands, is an object lesson in the wealth 
that comes to a nation from friendly contact with others. 
Grammar taught functionally, and not just as English 
Grammar, can also legitimately serve our end, while the 
study of English literature has enormous spiritual possi- 
bilities as yet barely realised. It is not simply that one 
can cull from its pages magnificent lessons on peace and 
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goodwill in prose and verse (see list at end) but that, by 
its interest in other peoples, by its debts to other litera- 
tures, by its unceasing challenge to the cheap and mean 
in the printed and spoken word, and by its idealism, it 
could immeasurably increase the sensitivity of the national 
mind, widen its boundaries, raise its tone, and give the 
people that vision without which a nation perishes, and 
of which the world stands in such desperate need to-day. 


The Contribution of Modern Languages. 


While Esperanto, if universally adopted, would be a 
tremendous asset to the cause of peace and co-operation, 
especially in overcoming the language difficulty at inter- 
national conferences, any modern language can be made 
the vehicle of much valuable instruction in the way of 
peace. The study of French or German, for instance, 
should not lead merely to a mastery of the idiom, but 
to an understanding of the culture, institutions, and his- 
tory of the people concerned, so that the student may 
come to love and value them for their contribution to 
civilisation. Even in the pagan world of long ago, as 
Milton tells us in his sonnet entitled ‘‘When the Assault 
was Intended to the City’’, 

“The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground: and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.”’ 


What happened then has had its parallel even in our 
own day. It has been said on good authority that one 
of the main factors contributing to America’s long delay 
in entering the War was the loyalty of the intelligentsia 
to the Germany they had learnt to revere and love in 
their student days and of whom they could believe no 
wrong. If, without any conscious direction, ancients 
and moderns alike have been induced to stay their hand 
in time of war by the memory of a nation’s artistic and 
intellectual glories, what could be accomplished by us in 
our schools with our vision and hope of an universal 
peace to spur us on? 

Obviously, the art teacher and the teacher of music 
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also have a great contribution to make along these lines. 


The Contribution of Scripture. 

Of the part to be played in the great work by scripture 
lessons and lessons devoted to religious and moral train- 
ing, there should be little need to speak. After all, we 
are aiming at establishing ‘‘the peace of Christ in the 
realm of Christ’’, to quote the motto chosen by the 
present Pope when ascending the papal throne. Though 
political in form, the League of Nations is essentially 
spiritual in aim. It stands for the maintenance by all 
nations of that code which, taught by Christianity, we 
all uphold in our private lives. In the pages of the 
gospel we find our highest encouragement and sanction, 
‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the children of God’’. Incidentally, it might be noted 
that the future of missionary effort is likely to be very 
much bound up with the success or failure of the League 
in dealing with such problems as slavery and systems 
analogous to it. 


The Contribution of Geography. 

Of the contribution of geography to the understanding 
of world affairs, the writer can speak from personal ex- 
perience and with profound gratitude. If taught on the 
right lines, no other subject can so vividly bring home 
to one the essential unity of mankind. The diversities 
of colour, dress, custom, outlook and life, which to the 
ignorant seem proof positive of inferiority or peculiarity, 
become natural, understandable, often admirable things 
when explained in the light of geographical conditions. 
One unconsciously learns of the difficulties and struggles 
and achievements of other peoples in dealing with their 
particular environment, and one begins to understand 
something of their needs and aspirations. Discussions 
of many problems at present confronting the League of 
Nations or menacing civilisation can arise more naturally 
in the geography lesson than in any other, because so 
many of them are largely geographical in their character 
or origin. It is a thousand pities that so often this most 
useful and most inspiring subject is dropped at an early 
age and never resumed. 
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The Contribution of History. 


By common consent history is the subject from which 
most is expected in the training of future citizens of the 
world, but out-of-school activities, several other subjects, 
and above all the general tone of the curriculum, have a 
very considerable share in the moulding of our pupils’ 
outlook, and the part of history must not be exaggerated 
nor all the responsibility thrust upon the history specialist. 


History can and should ‘‘show mankind its common 
heritage in the past and its common hopes for the future’’, 
to quote from Dr. Eileen Power’s excellent contribution 
to a symposium on “‘The Evolution of World Peace’’. 
As means to this end she stresses the need for more social 
history and more world history, but above all for a new 
spirit in history teaching. She pleads especially for a 
more genuine search for and presentation of truth, so 
that emphasis may be laid on the happenings of real 
significance to mankind. By way of illustration she points 
out how every textbook of English history informs its 
readers that Charles J. lost his head in 1649, but how 
few record the introduction of the turnip in 1645, an event 
of far greater political and social consequence, as she 
proceeds to show. Another instance that leaps to mind 
and has even more direct bearing on the matter under 
consideration, is the casual way in which most English 
histories used in schools refer to the submission of the 
‘‘Alabama’’ dispute to arbitration in 1871. Instead of 
showing the significance of this, as.one of an ever-growing 
number of instances in the nineteenth century when the 
nations sought a peaceful settlement of their disputes. 
the reader is given the impression that it was an isolated 
happening of no particular importance. The whole move- 
ment towards peace is indeed ignored, though in the 
Hague Conferences it reached a spectacular culmination. 
One serious consequence of this neglect is the very com- 
mon, but quite erroneous, feeling that the League of 
Nations is something arbitrarily imposed on an unwilline 
and unprepared world by a handful of idealists and paci- 
fists led by an arch-dreamer, President Wilson. This 
feeling lies at the root of much hostility to the League, 
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Its historical background is admirably dealt with in ‘‘Or- 
ganising Peace’’, one of the most useful of the booklets 
issued by the League of Nations Union. Another serious 
defect in much history teaching is that the course so 
rarely includes the happenings of the twentieth century 
or, where that is achieved, the pupils are not led to realise 
that the politics of to-day are the history of to-morrow, 
and that in a democratic state everyone 1s in some degree 
a ruler. 


Textbooks, though a great improvement on their pre- 
decessors, still leave much to be desired. Those dealing 
with European or world history are, on the whole, much 
better in every respect than those confining themselves 
to national history. The national historian for schools 
always seems a fervent believer in ‘‘splendid isolation’’. 
With a few honourable exceptions he is likewise an ex- 
ponent of what one might call the governmental point 
of view, and war still bulks far too largely in his pages. 
Most English history textbooks seem written on the three 
assumptions that war is normal, healthy and inevitable, 
peace a period of stagnation, and that only those thing's 
are worthy of attention which the ruling power has brought 
about or suffered. Sometimes one wonders whether the 
time is not ripe for determined protests against such 
books, either to the authorities, if they are compelling 
their use (which is rare) or to the publishers responsible. 
A list of some of better type recommended by members 
of the N.U.W.T. is given at the end of this pamphlet. 


Examination papers in history deserve much the same 
condemnation as text books, Lecturers or teachers servy- 
ing on panels entrusted with the task of drawing up 
questions for public or training college examinations have 
a great responsibility in this matter. The influence of 
the questions they set is far-reaching under the present 
system, for teachers and pupils alike tend to consult past 
papers for guidance, and to shape their lessons or studies 
accordingly. Whatever aspect of history is emphasised 
in the examination paper is likely to be emphasised in 
the school or training college—and the emphasis has 
generally been wrong. 
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The Contribution of Other Subjects. 


Though the sciences have not been dealt with in 
detail in this pamphlet, they obviously have a tremendous 
contribution to make to the creation of the international 
mind. Their astringent mental discipline, their aid to- 
wards a man’s understanding of his environment, their 
véry responsibility for much of the complexity of modern 
life, the remarkable bonds transcending nationality that 
unite scientists—all these and more will be needed if 
mankind is to control successfully its amazing inheritance. 
No subject in the curriculum can entirely escape this 
responsibility. Even the crafts have their international 
aspect. Many are not native to this country; almost 
all draw for their materials on the resources of other 
lands. It has been said that representatives of more than 
twenty nationalities unconsciously co-operate to clothe a 
man, and we know that our meals have come to us from 
the ends of the earth. In one of the largest Domestic 
Science Colleges in the country much interesting work 
is being done along these lines but, at the moment, the 
field is vast and the labourers few. 


- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The task before us is no easy one, but we have the 
consolation of knowing from history that teachers ‘‘when 
they are such as they ought to be, have it in their power 
to new model and set right (by God’s blessing) once in 
twenty years a whole kingdom’’, to quote from a quaint 
old seventeenth century writer. As we set about our 
work in this country, we know (from the investigations 
of the League of Nations and from other sources) that 
strenuous efforts are being made on similar lines by 
educationists in almost every other country of the world. 

To those who charge us with “‘propaganda’’ we can 
point out that it was the British Government itself that 
first raised this question of peace-teaching at a meeting 
of the League Assembly in September, 1923. The follow- 
ing resolution moved by Dame Hanes Lyttleton was unani- 
mously passed :— 

‘‘The Assembly urges the Governments of the States 
members to arrange that the children and youth in their 
respective countries where such teaching is not given 
be made aware of the existence and aims of the League 
of Nations and the terms of the Covenant”’ 

Every year since 1923 the subject has come up for 
discussion at League meetings, each time evoking a more 
specific and widespread response from the nations, while 
in this country the idea has been endorsed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, by the Association of 
Education Committees, and by every educational body of 
any standing. 

Besides the official sanctions just quoted, and the line 
of argument used in the first chapter of this pamphlet, 
teachers can justly maintain that, in teaching on the lines 
indicated here, they will be carrying out more fully one 
of the most important tasks of the educator, namely, the 
introduction of the child to the world wherein he lives 
and works, and which he will one day in some measure 
control, a world which science has marvellously made 
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one, a world crying out for spiritual and political unity 
to correspond. Such teaching will also be more in accord 
with the psychology of our pupils, for children are by 
nature friendly, fearless creatures, like all young things, 
and they develop national suspicions, animosities, and 
fears only under the influence of their elders, not of 
themselves, as Mrs. Corbett Ashby ably claims in her 
contribution to the Educational Survey of the League of 
Nations. 

It is our high privilege, therefore, to develop in our 
pupils these natural instincts, so that the world may seem 
to them one nation and all within the Seven Seas their 
brethren, to introduce them to the wonders of their in- 
heritance, to train them how best it may be treasured, 
to warn them against war as against the deadliest of 
enemies, to show them a vision of the world, as much 
worth living for and striving for, as any of the dreams 
for which their predecessors laid down their lives in 
battle. They must bring. away from our teaching the 
knowledge that they, 


“(Who are children to-day 
Can make of to-morrow 

A world-wide sorrow, 

Or the last glory 

Of the world’s long story.’’ 


APPENDIX A. 


APPROPRIATE PASSAGES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


I.—Verse. 

Those poems marked with an asterisk are to be found 
in Palgrave’s *“*Golden Treasury’’ and most of the others 
in well-known anthologies. The small group of War 
poems given here have been chosen for their suitability 
tor schools, from a very large number read. 

***When the Assault was Intended to the City’’ 
John Milton 


aaa ree CNN SRE ER CARO RR Re SR John Milton 
Tg CE lal Ua CTY a SE fa (Re a eh te ea John Milton 
VR GE | bel a Soa irs San aie ol Ei Henry Vaughan 
Pee eve Pers menl ct tst sree oreo ares William Blake 
mer OHOG VV OLSnip:*<icliisfoir..'s Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
pele alana OE SE EER AS ESRD AOR aR: 0 Ch oh Lord Byron 
eromerncus ‘Unbound’ :s.)e:is,.: Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Meet EO PRE TENCIIS  iss cs Sinise a ch « cutnns Robert Southey 
Meer RA AT epee Aa ena cee valeta ds ape Charles Mackay 
Maorksicy: Hail-’ (last: verses) is 5s... se. Lord Tennyson 
*Verses beginning “‘Ring out, wild bells’’ 

Pe WH Cle LEMON AU caesar iy oc qatas Lord Tennyson 
eee PIO ect Sus Miter on ears. yas ce Pant wk - - Lord Tennyson 
Peet Kc Geitat Ab SPIO Men 5 i, t3.2. 2: Henry Longfellow 
BOPNGELCACORD IDG. uae vas cage ss +s es Henry Longfellow 
*“Last sections of ‘‘Hiawatha”’ ...... Henry Longfellow 
ee DrespnteC ristse este ears 22, 5.'. James R. Lowell 
LANZA OR PS PECUOME ihe feat wdtss7 04. eos James R. Lowell 
ON a ond ESB aos gE (4 62 Saw c Pyar Gee ere James R. Lowell 
cS Ea I SSE cade pe ip te a ae James R. Lowell 
pl PEN Wasa Da ELS uM i geieg 1 USade Bio veneer ae J. G. Whittier 
per RCL Z TALL te vutre pda rat teeth M0 bs he pica ay! Ont 90 F, Bret Harte 
ebNe Rod obs the ReLUP EES ee Ni cncas ate: Dora Sigerson 
BONTeh Gs ise Wate nti. abe lees ose 2c Thomas Kettle 
polneldanders iela ey ck seats ies coetes sa John McCrae 


ee Ot .At. eh O Gras porta Magni vals bites oe as iL ©. -oguite 


~ Aareater (LOVED ” Au Gri ty cee eee Wilfred Owen 
SL IE?? betsy Rote os Pao eee Wilfred Wilson Gibson 
 ‘The-Assault™: fas LCS eerie oe. Robert Nicholls 
Attack So2x,..csa eae hee eae Siegfried Sassoon 


II.—Drama. 


The following one-act plays could be studied or acted 
with profit by senior pupils. The League of Nations 
Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1, also has a number 
of plays and outlines of pageants which have been es- 
pecially written for use as propaganda. 


teh: a8 O acne ys sitet ete Cite NT Cy Boe nce s John Drinkwater 
'*The: Eleventh xblouropeus ane eee, Anthony Armstrong 
“ne Moi h these cian pear oy Ee ccs oe Maeterlinck 
SPeace i CULE ween: Sydney and Muriel Box 
SMantastio Wiig htm ai prises he ae Sydney Box 
gebhes Last “Wig tthe, menswear -ca8t coe ccs ara Neil Grant 
Excellent full-length plays on the same theme are :— _ 
yEhe White pohatean ota. aiecenes Reginald Berkeley 
Sine kali Oui Goneen ete, very on rece C. Kk. Munro 
es CONGUEEIND cterO pe ty 2. re ..:. Alan Monkhouse 
Dragon Sal Gein Me seca ees renee Sherland Quin 


III.—Prose. 


Many suitable readings can be found in the following :— 
*Gulhver’s -[iravels’? 2..:2 wcprethectena eng. Jonathan Swift 
“The Citizen of: the World’’-.:..25.. Oliver Goldsmith 
The Writings of Sydney Smith. pyre 
The Speeches of John Bright ... Everyman Series, 2/- 

(These books can be obtained in cheap editions.) 


IV.—The Bible. 


Among innumerable relevant passages, the following 
are conspicuous :— 


fexiahyli ts. sede Mee re fustic het ene 19 Nea aes 
Isaiah KIX, 33, sv. 23-25-- Acts XN Lbs Sys aleeed: 


1Sztan Ve ee es Rev. X XT 2.25: We SL2F 
Matthew Vv, DO-aD ats b 
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APPENDIX B. 


Specimen of Leaflet sent to Schools in connection with the 
Essay Competition on Merseyside. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. UNION. 
ESSAY COMPETITION, 1930. 


In order to stimulate interest on the part of the school 
children of Liverpool and District in the Cause of Peace, the 
Committees of the Liverpool District of the League of Nations 
Union and Women’s International League are, by kind per- 
mission of the local Education Committees, promoting this 
Essay Competition. The kind co-operation of all Heads of 
Schools and Teachers is invited. 


(1) The Competition is open to all boys and girls of 11 
years of age and upwards of Council Schools, Church of England 
Schools, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan and other denominational 
schools in the Merseyside District. 


(2) The Silver Challenge Cup presented by Mr. Charles 
Booth, J.P., will be awarded for a period of 12 months to the 
school obtaining the highest aggregate of marks. At the end 
of that time the Challenge Cup will be surrendered and a minia- 
ture replica of the Cup will. be presented to .the school for 
permanent retention. 


(3) League of Nations Union Certificates will be presented 
to the writer of the best essay in each school and to the writers 
of specially commended essays. 


(4) Headmasters and Headmistresses are asked to indicate 
the three best essays emanating from their schools, to send in 
all essays and to state the number of children over 11 years of 
age on the school roll. 

(5) In awarding the Challenge Cup, examiners will- take 
into consideration the total number of essays written by each 
school in proportion to the size of the school, in addition to 
the standard of merit reached by the prize essays. 


(6) Competitors should write their name and the name of 
their school at the head of each essay. 

(7) An essay should be written on one of the following 
subjects :— 
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(a) “Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war.” 

(b) Dr. Nansen was called “A Servant of Humanity.” 
Why? 

(c) What do you know of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice? In what ways can it help 
to preserve the peace of the world? 

(d) How do large armaments threaten the peace of the 
world? What are the chief difficulties in the way 
of a general reduction of armaments, and how far 
have these difficulties been overcome? 


(8) Competitors should write on one side of the paper only. 


(9) The essay should be between 500 and 1,000 words in 
length. 


(10) The League of Nations Library at 12 St. George’s 
Crescent, Liverpool, is at the disposal of Teachers for the period 
of the competition. 


(11) Essays should be posted to the Secretary of the League 
of Nations Union, 12 St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool, not later 
than the 20th of November, 1930. 


(12) The Lord Mayor of Liverpool will be invited kindly to 
present the Challenge Cup to the winning school, and the certi- 
ficates to the successful competitors as soon as possible after 
January Ist, 1931. 


(13) A SpectaL MEETING FOR TEACHERS in connection with 
this Competition will be held (by kind permission of the Head- 
master) in the Liverpool Institute, Mount Street, on Monday, 
October 6th, 1930, at 8 pm. The Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool 
University will be the principal speaker. 


Additional copies of this circular may be had on application to 
L.N.U., 12 St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool. 
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APPENDIX C. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR REFERENCE OR 
CLASS WORK. 


I.— BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 

(a) The Teaching of History. 
‘History, The Teacher’’, F. J. Gould ... Methuen, 4/- 
‘“Handbook for History Teachers’’, D. Dymond, 


Methuen, 3/6 
The Journals of the Historical Association. 
(b) World History. 
“Ancient Times’’, J. H. Breasted ... Ginn & Co., 10/6 
““Mediaeval & Modern Times’’, J. H. Robinson, 
. Ginn & Co., 10/6 
ei Jetune Ofc history ,, 4. G. UW ells-rr.... Cassell, 30/- 
**Martyrdom of. Man’’, W.. Reade ............ Watts, 2/6 
“The Century of Hope’’, F. S.’ Marvin, 
Clarenden Press, 6/- 
- yl hie Pine Past’; Fo S. Marvin, 
Oxford University Press, 3/6 
“The Story of Mankind’’, H. Van Loon, Harrap; 7/6 
“The Making of the Western Mind’’, 
Stawell & Maran. Methuen, 7/6 
School. Atlas of Universal History ............ Philip, 5/- 
(c) Early History. 
‘Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age’’, 
M. & C. H. B. Quennell, Batsford, 5/- 
‘Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages”; M. & C. HH. B. Quennell, Batsford, 5/- 
‘““Everyday Life in Roman-Britain’’, 
M. & C. H. B. Quennell, Batsford, 5/- 
‘‘Everyday Life in the Anglo-Saxon, Viking 
and Norman Times’’, 
M. & C. H. B. Quennell, Batsford, 5/- 
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**The Dawn of History’’, Myers, : 
Home University Library, 2/6 
‘*Stone Age Antiquities’’, ..-....... British Museum, 2/6 
‘‘A Guide to Antiquities of Bronze Age’’, 
British Museum, 2/6 
‘‘A Guide to Early Iron Age Antiquities’’, 
British Museum, 2/6 


SF lints tries cs ues eee a British Museum, 6d. 
(d) British History. : 
‘‘English History Source-Books”’ ...... Bell (each) 1/6 


‘‘Mediaeval England’’, Bateson ... Fisher & Unwin 7/6 
*“The Town Labourer’’, J. L. & B. Hammond, _. 
Longman, 6/- 
“‘The Village Labourer’’, J. L. & B. Hammond, 
Longman, 6/- 
“‘The Rise of Modern Industry’’, 
J. L. & B. Hammond, Methuen, 10/6 
‘Industrial History of England’?, Gibbons, | 
-Methuen, 5/- 
_ “Piers Plowman Social and Economic’’, Books I. Eales 
Ed. E. H. Spalding, Philip, 2/6 to 3/6 
**History of Everyday Things in England’’, 
Vols.-I., [L-; UT & LV.,-M.G&_C. A B. Ouennell, 
Batsford, Vols. 1. & Ul. together, 16/6 
‘Vols. III. & IV. together, 16/6 
(Vols. I. & II. are available in 3 parts each, 
at 3/- per part) 
‘*The Romance of Building’’, A. S. Walker, Philip, 2/6 
‘English Architecture at a Glance’’, F. Chatterton, 
Architectural Press, 1/6 
‘‘Home Life in et ; Gloag. 
‘‘Tracing History Backwards’’, S. King-Hall. 


I1.—CLASS BOOKS. 


(a) Seniors. 
‘‘A Brief History of Ancient Times” ; Breasted, 
Ed. by.G. Hughes: Jones, Ginn, 3/- 
3 “Britain and Her Neighbours:; (later vols.), 
_ Blackie, 2/2 to 3/6 
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“Piers Plowman Histories (later vols.), 
Ed. E. H. Spalding, Philip, 2/- to 2/9 
“‘Headway Histories’’ (Senior Series, 4 vols.), 
Ed. by F. Ws Tickner, Univ. flandon Press, 2/6 to 3/- 
* “Story of. the: World’? (Vol. II.), E. M. Synge, ~ 
Blackwood, 5/- 
~ “Social Life in England”’, John Finnemore, 
' Black, 2 vols. 2/6 each, 1 abridged vol. 3/6 
‘‘Abbey History Readers’’ (6 vols.), Bell, 1/9, 2/-,. 2/6 
‘“House of History” (4tVolss) VRE: Nelson, each 3/- 
~ “March of History’”’ (9 vols.) ..: McDougall, 2/- to 3/3 
“‘Everyone’s Affairs’, Jones 3 
‘Cities and their Stories”, E. & R. Power, Black, 2/6 
‘“Boys and Girls of History”? (2 vols.) E. & R. Power, 
Cambridge University Press, 3/6 
“Trade, Tillage and Invention’, Warner, Blackie, 3/- 
Supplementary Histories series— ~~ 
_ “History Through Architecture”’ 
= Homes of Other Days’’;étciris-: Collins (each) 2/- 
- History of England at Work (4 vols.), 
Harrap, 2/- to 2/6 
“The United World’’, Sherman & Spaull ... Dent, 1/9 
“The Fight for Peace”, Hebe Spaull -..07...: Bell, 2). 
. “The League of Nations School Book”’ 
: “Jones & Sherman, Macmillan, 1/3 and 1/6 
“Paths of Peace’’, Oxford University Press, 
Vol. I. 1/3 & 1/6, Vols. I.-V. 1/4 & 1/8 
Beerisere ala tines ee eo as ae cee ohne aoe Wheaton 
~ “Primary Historical Atlas for Schools” (Prepared under 
the direction of the Historical Association) Philip, 1/3 
‘Intermediate Historical Atlas for Schools’’ (Prepared 
under the direction of the Historical Association) 


Philip, 2/- & 3/- 
(b) Juniors. tae 7 
ba PORATI WELLES 2OHI OPE ti bita. 62. TK Fills <5 oe Harrap, 2/- 


ematiy Cave Mens Dopp % fei aeis Harrap, 2/- 
 Latercave: Men" Dopp Onse.7 5 sai Harrap, 2/3 
“Barly Sed’ People™; Dopp. iii... Harrap, 2/6 
‘‘Early Herdsmen’’, Dopp ........... it ne Harrap, 2/6 


>. “Jimmie’s Story Book”, J. J. Bell ......... Philip, 1/6 
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‘“A History of Homely Things’’, J. J. Bell, Philip, 1/9 
‘“Cave Boys of the Stone Age’’, McIntyre, Harrap, 10d. 


‘“Days? before: History’ 4,,, all; 54.5, sae Harrap, 1/6 
Thé Thresholdwof Histon dial pei. Harrap, 1/6 
‘‘Man,-before \History'7} Boyle “niyo Harrap, 2/- 


‘‘Headway Histories (Junior Series, 4 vols.) 

University of London Press, 1/6 to 2/- 
‘‘Piers Plowman Histories’’ (earlier vols.) 

Ed. E. H. Spalding, Philip, 1/6 to 2/6 
‘A Book..of Discovery’ *,.2H; /M.y) Synge sei as .dnaes Jack 
‘‘March of History’’ (earlier vols.), 

McDougall, 2/- to 3/3 

‘‘Foundations of History’’ (6 vols.), Nelson, 1/6 to 2/6 
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APPENDIX D. 


LIST OF BOOKS LIKELY TO PROVE HELPFUL TO 
TEACHERS IN THEIR WORK FOR PEACE. 


I.—For General Reading or the Library :— 


Tue Unity Series, ed. by F. S. Marvin, published by 
Oxford University Press. Especially helpful to the 
teacher, in this series, are the following :— 


Peles velutionm. of: VV orld Peace it tosi2e.. oa. 9/6 
oe NéwiWorld Order aire srakeieree ek. 8/6 
“‘Recent Developments in European Thought”’ ... 6/- 
Tue Lecacy Series, pub. Oxford University Press :— 
Meee ee odo Vale (ar eecent shy .c core Cah cee rns dk ein is Ye 7/6 
Bebrcrine se AaCy Ol a OlNGaii ny tei ies case eee cee ties 8/6 
Beer aa OPRPSracl ur ete ck ck eer ec es sues 10/- 
pwhe: Beodcy-or-the:Middie Apes? itis uh acice 10/- 
“GES Be Steg Tak ata ic IC) be Wak Gace ee fore a ae ge 10/- 
‘“Problems of Peace’’ (Proceedings of the Geneva Insti- 
tute of International Relations) ...... 10/6 annually. 


““The League of Nations at Work’’, Baker. 
pub. Nisbet & Co., 3/6 
‘‘The Bloody Traffic’’, Fenner Brockway. 
Phoenix Book Co., 3/6 
‘Between Two Worlds’’, N: Murray Butler, 
| Scribner, 10/6 
Blery LIAVOG  eDCUeTICVMNICHOIS..o.. 6.061. oe ne Cape, 7/6 
‘‘The Testament of Youth’’, Vera Brittain Gollancz, 8/6 
‘‘The Cross of Peace’’, Philip Gibbs ... Hutchinson, 7/6 
‘‘Peace with Honour’’, A. A. Milne ...... Methuen, 5/- 
~\. “Challenge to Death’’, Storm Jameson and others 
Constable, 5/- 
SNow-is.the-lime.22.07d Ponsonby <.ic06....- Parsons 
‘*The Great Illusion’’, Norman Angell. 
‘The Fruits of Victory’’, Norman Angell. 
‘Organising Peace’’, J. C. Maxwell Garnett 
League of Nations Union, 3d. 
‘“Dawn of World Order’’, N. Smith and 
Maxwell Garnett, Oxford University Press, 3/6 
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‘*The Church and War’’, Stratman, Steed & Ward, 3/6 
‘“Women Peacemakers’’, Hebe Spaull, 
League of Nations Union, 2/6 


IJ.—Of Practical Use in the Classroom :— 


The following educational publications of the League 
of Nations Union :— 
‘*Teachers and World Peace’’, Maxwell Garnett, 6d. 
‘‘The League in the Schools of the World’’ ......... 4d. 
‘‘A Scheme for a First Course in General History, 1/- 
“‘A- Model Assembly? & on. sarptiacue tote: Free on demand 
‘*Suggested Scheme for a Four Year Course 
in History in a Welsh Secondary School’’ 
Free on demand 
‘*How to form.a Junior Branch’’ ...... Free on demand 
‘“The Study and Teaching of | 
International Relations, 3d. 
‘*The League of Nations School book’’, 
Jones ¢» Sherman, pub. Macmillan, 1/3 & 1/6 
‘‘The Children’s Newspaper (weekly) ...............0.. 2d. 


II1i.—The Historical and International Background of 
certain subjects :— 


‘*The History of Mathematics in Europe’’, Sullivan, 
World’s Manuals, Oxford University Press, 2/6 
‘“Chemistry to the Time of Dalton’’, Holmyard, 
World’s Manuals, Oxford University Press, 2/6 
‘‘The Story of Reckoning in the Middle Ages’’, 
Yeldam, Harrap, 3/6 
‘The Growth of Music’’, Colles, Oxford Univ. Press, 
3 vols. at 3/6 per vol., or 10/6 in one vol. 
‘*The Complete Book of the Great Musicians’’, 
Oxford University Press, 12/6 
“‘Art and Civilisation’’, Unity Series, 
Oxford University Press, 12/6 





J. W. Sparks, The Printing House, Forest Gate. 
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